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It’s fashionable—and 
more convenient and sani- 
tary—to feature Paper 
Napery. But not a detail 
to be taken for granted. 
For service with style, 
choose from Sexton’s superb stock. It is as complete an 
assortment as can be assembled, assuring prompt delivery 
and your entire satisfaction. 
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Guideposts 


to 
SOUND 


LEADERSHIP 


This article is based on a paper delivered before the ACA at the Boston Con- 
vention in February. While it is presented from the point of view of the 
Settlement or two-week camp, it contains principles fundamental in setting 


standards for counselors in any camp. 


IRECTORS OF ALL TYPES 

of camps, for all ages of 

boys and girls, are almost 
all in universal agreement that 
the focal point of success or fail- 
ure in morale, camp spirit, har- 
mony, cooperation, true educa- 
tion and character growth is the 
tent leader or cabin counselor. 
Good food is important; sanita- 
tion, health, program and water 
safety are vital factors also. But 
gains in attitudes, adjustments in 
social behavior, improvements in 
personal habits, enrichment of 
friendships and growth of per- 
sonality are usually directly trace- 
able to the influence of an able 
counselor. 


As we approach the task of se- 
curing counselors for our camp, 
whether it be large or small, we 
may do well to observe and re- 
member that the standard for 
counselors which we personally 
establish is the standard which is 
going to prevail in our camp. If 
this be so, our attitudes, objectives 
and personal characters are para- 
mount. 


The things we do speak so 
loudly our workers do not hear 
what we say. Do we honestly be- 
lieve it is good management to at- 
tempt to hold our workers and 
helpers to a set pattern of activity 
and camp life, and then adopt for 
ourselves less rigid demands upon 
our time and talent because we 
are the so-called boss? It may be 
assumed that there are some pre- 
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rogatives belonging to our office, 
but experience has taught me that 
a very important element in the 
attaining of a successful camp 
season is the recognition of the 
principle expressed in the follow- 
ing statement :— 

“From each according to his 
ability, 

“To each according to his 
need.” 

Accepting this principle of a 
disciplined leadership, and right- 
fully acknowledging our respon- 
sibility for its fair observance, we 
are now prepared to set forth the 
standards for others. 

In selecting counselors for a 
two-week camp we must recog- 
nize several factors apart from 
the individual we are considering 
as a co-worker. 

The very existence of the short- 
term camp period accentuates the 
possibility of making time at camp 
merely a “change” rather than 
an “experience” for campers. 
Thoughtful leaders among settle- 
ments and neighborhood houses 
are keenly sensitive and widely 
alert to the need of making the 
days at camp an experience so 
vital and real that they will be 
lived over and over again in the 
life of the individual camper. 

This may sound like hitching 
our objectives to a star, but I am 
reminded that where there is no 
vision the camp perishes. These 
days in which you and I are privi- 
leged to live, are days calling for 
greatness and our best. It will 





cost us something to live the next 
few years, and we ought to be 
prepared to pay the price. 


Let us fill the thinking processes 
of our boys and girls with mo- 
ments of high experience and 
noble inspiration, thereby causing 
the leaders of tomorrow to travel 
the high road of useful living and 
become worthy of their heritage 
of the past. This is education at 
its best. 


In the second place, we must 
remember that the boys and girls 
who are at our camps come from 
homes which are geared to the 
tempo of our so-called modern 
and fast living standards. The in- 
fiuences of the more slow and 
quiet tempo of the country are 
missing. There is little or no time 
for thinking or communing with 
nature. .Every single activity of 
the day is controlled by the in- 
cessant pressure of a life lived in 
the city where conditions are not 
very favorable to character 
growth. Taking a boy or gir! out 
of this environment into the quiet 
and penetrating stillness of the 
country is something of a shock 
and we must be alert to these fac- 
tors of change, in order to make 
the camp experience valid. 


I shall always remember an ex- 
perience I had when I brought 
back to a crowded part of oul! 
city a 12 year old boy we had 
taken for a two-week period. The 
boy had come from a home such 
as I have suggested and the quiet 
of the night was too much for 
him. We tried all the usual meth- 
ods to overcome his homesickness 
and finally agreed, with reluct 
ance, that the only thing to 40 
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by 
Percy J. Trevethan 


was to take him home. As we left 
the main thoroughfare and turned 
into his own alley-like, narrow, 
crowded, noisy street, he began to 
sniff and in a moment burst out 
with this most illuminating state- 
ment, “Mr. T., Mr. T., smell that 
good fresh air.”’ 


Well, we can smile at Tony’s 
statement; we can also learn to 
set the pattern of our thinking to 
the level of Tony’s living. It’s a 
fine art to cultivate, but one well 
worth while in terms of appreci- 
ations and understandings, and so 
essential for a good camp leader. 


A third suggestion is found in 
an examination of the economic 
level on which our campers live. 
Life does not hold too many privi- 
leges for those who share the hos- 
pitality of our camps. For many 
of them there is a great willing- 
ness to accept the privilege of be- 
coming a camper as a “hand-out,”’ 
rather than with the realization 
that someone unknown, by name 
or sight, has helped to make pos- 
sible the earning of a camp ex- 
perience for our boys and girls to 
enjoy. 

There is almost complete ac- 
ceptance of the philosophy that 
life owes them a few days at camp 
and all they have to do is to col- 
lect, rather than earn it. This fal- 
lacy creates for leaders in these 
camps a double responsibility in 
the developing of a proper atti- 
tude toward the camp experience 
without leaving the stigma of the 
so-called hand-out upon the mem- 
ory of the boys or girls committed 
to our care. : 

Having set forth these general 
observations, we may now direct 
our thinking to the concrete task 
of setting standards of those who 
will do the actual leading in our 
camps. This task is two-fold: 
What do we expect of counselors 
In the way of interest, experience, 
character and ability? What do 
Counselors expect of the camp? 
Let us address ourselves to the 
first question: What standards do 
we set for counselors ? 

_A counselor’s relation to the in- 
dividual camper is at the very 
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THE CABIN COUNSELOR, most Directors will agree, is the focal point of 


success or failure in the character growth of the campers. 


heart of any camp program. It 
determines, probably more than 
any other single factor, the suc- 
cess of the camp. The relation- 
ship of counselors to individual 
campers depends on many factors, 
including needs of campers, atti- 
tudes of counselors and the type 
of leadership employed. Counsel- 
ors’ attitudes and methods of 
leadership, in turn, reflect to a 
large extent the degree to which 
counselors have achieved ade- 
quacy and maturity in their per- 
sonality. This is the first essential. 


A camper recognizes some of 
his needs but is unaware of many 
others. Among the most import- 
ant camper needs which counsel- 
ors should recognize and seek to 
make specific in terms of indivi- 
dual campers are the following: 
health, emancipation from the 
home, sense of security, recogni- 
tion and achievement, new and 
exhilarating experience, friend- 
ships, good time, a growing phil- 
osophy of life. 

Some of the indications of 
whether a camper’s needs are be- 
ing satisfied or not are his desire 
to return to camp, satisfaction of 
the parents and progressive ad- 
justment of the camper. The lat- 
ter indication is the most import- 
ant and can be ascertained only 
by careful observation. 


Attitudes of counselors play a 
very significant role in determin- 
ing the counselor-camper relation- 
ship. Some of the desired atti- 
tudes or qualifications which may 
be observed in counselors in their 
relationship with campers are: 
tolerance, enthusiasm, coopera- 
tion, reasonableness, guidance, 
sympathy, sincerity, friendliness, 
creativeness, imagination and a 
sense of humor. 


Counselors may have undesir- 
able attitudes and yet be liked by 
campers. For example, some of 
the unwholesome opposites to the 
attitudes listed above may be sim- 
ilar to those encountered in par- 
ents in the home situation. In this 
case, a child may simply extend 
the pattern of behavior establish- 
ed in the home and secure satis- 
faction through the sense of at- 
homeness in this relationship. 


Counselors constantly face the 
problem of what is properly call- 
ed “discipline” in dealing with 
campers. Some counselors who 
work in large camps or with chil- 
dren from homes of low economic 
status are particularly inclined to 
feel that cooperative methods of 
leadership may at times need to 
give way to authority and force. 

Although the situation is un- 
doubtedly aggravated where the 
leadership personnel is not ade- 





quate for the number of campers, 
the real determining factors in 
leadership methods are not the 
number or the economic status of 
the campers but the maturity and 
the competence of counselors. 
The basis of respect, obedience 
and cooperation lies not in fear or 
force but in admiration, affection 
and good will. 

Good leadership, therefore, will 
substitute for the dictatorial and 
disciplinary attitude such princi- 
ples as securing campers’ cooper- 
ation; ailowing, or stimulating, 
the group to work out its own 
rules, if possible; helping them to 
work out reasons for existence of 
camp rules; safe-guarding camp- 
ers from over-stimulation and 
bringing on or inciting disciplin- 
ary problems; recognizing that 
there are really only a few situa- 
tions in camp where authority 
needs to be exercised in emer- 
gency cases. 

Other situations can be met by 
avoiding issues, capitalizing inter- 
ests and responsibilities by chan- 
neling them into constructive be- 
havior and recognizing that the 
purpose of discipline is not con- 
formity in itself but growth of the 
individual in ability to discipline 
or control himself. 

In discussing discipline and 
authority it has been suggested 
that the degree to which coun- 
selors have achieved maturity 
and adequacy in their own per- 
sonality is a crucial and import- 
ant element in determining the 
type of control they employ. Im- 
maturity in personality not only 
tends to produce the authorita- 
tive type of control but is likely to 
produce many other undesirable 
effects upon campers. Many signs 
of immaturity in counselors may 
be observed in any camp. 

Maturity A Process 


It should be pointed out that 
maturity is a process—sometimes 
extremely painful—in which an 
individual passes from childish 
behavior characterized by lack of 
control, egocentricity, dependen- 
cy, irresponsibility and individual- 
ism, to the adult level of behavior 
which is characterized by poise, 
social sensitiveness, independence, 
responsibility and cooperative 
participation in social life. 

Campers and counselors are 
alike in being in this process of 
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growth from infantile to adult at- 
titudes. It is important, however, 
that counselors be further along 
in development than campers are, 
and that the process continue 
rather than be arrested. 

To the question, how does a 
counselor consciously become 
more mature? the following sug- 
gestions are offered: 

1. By recognizing that emotion- 
al maturity is not an inevitable ac- 
companiment of chronological 
maturity, but must be achieved. 

2. By actually wanting to out- 
grow one’s immaturities and 
achieve adult attitudes and be- 
havior. 

3. By identifying essential 
characteristics of emotional ma- 
turity, such as poise, social con- 
cern and sensitiveness, indepen- 
dence, social responsibility and co- 
operative participation in group 
life. 

4. By securing insights about 
one’s limitations and the factors 
which have contributed to them. 

5. By associating with more 
mature personalities. 

6. By developing interests, 
skills and objectives which have 
social rather than merely indivi- 
dual value. 

These are the areas in which 
the camp director performs his 
best work ; namely, in assisting his 
counselors to achieve maturity. 

The statement just concluded is 
a reasonable presentation of what 
we should look for in securing our 
counselors. I have not enlarged 
upon such obvious qualifications 
as honesty, good health, coopera- 
tiveness and an earnest desire to 
help young people grow into 
what we like to think of as the 
abundant life — the heritage of 
every child. 

For a few moments we need to 
think of the other phase of our 
task of setting standards for our 
counselors, that of the responsi- 
bility of the camp for the leader. 


In this area we need properly to 
instruct prospective counselors on 
what the camp offers: type of 
housing and equipment; terrain 
of the grounds; distance from the 
local center as well as from the 
headquarters of the organization ; 
philosophy, objectives, history 
and tradition of the camp; facil- 
ities for recreation; type and age 
of campers he or she may have 


under care; hours of duty and 
hours off; medical and cultural 
facilities; environment surround- 
ing campers when they are at 
home; exact definition of respons- 
ibilities and duties; kind of off- 
season contacts made with camp- 
ers and their parents; and the for- 
mal organization of the camp. 


Training Leaders 


The supplying of all of this in- 
formation is best done in three 
periods, “pre-camp,” “in camp” 
and “‘post camp.” It starts with 
the first interview or letter, and is 
followed by an evaluation. of 
qualifications and suggestion of 
resources where information on 
skills which may be lacking can 
be secured. Such information may 
be formal and highly organized, 
such as training institutes, spe- 
cial courses or directed reading. 
It also may be informal and on an 
interest or experience level, such 
as hiking, cook-outs and so on. 

“In camp” training will take on 
a different form; it will be more 
individual or small-group train- 
ing, the kind of training where 
the individual counselor will have 
to be trained and guided in many 
individual situations, such as 
working too hard, or too little, un- 
wise handling of campers and a 
host of small yet significant things 
which are discussed with staff 
members on an individual basis. 
Here is where the final art of 
leadership is at its best. The last 
part of “in camp” training is the 
evaluation made with each coun- 
selor at the end of the season on 
his or her own _ performance. 

“Post camp” training takes us 
back to the beginning. Frequent 
staff reunions maintain interest 
during winter and spring. Round- 
robin letters are always welcome 
and serve to recruit new workers 
as well as carry news. 

No one set of standards can be 
acceptable for all camps. All 
standards must be adjusted in the 
light of local needs and facilities. 
But for us as leaders there must 
be constant recognition that we 
can never be content with less 
than the best, knowing full well 
that the best of today will be 
something less than the best of 
tomorrow. Setting of standards 
for our counselors is a growing 
process and in this process Wé 
cannot stand still. 
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NE OF THE MAJOR activ- 
QD ities at our camp, and one 

which we feel can be a hap- 
py, productive and educational 
feature of almost any camp, is 
fishing. Where Nature has al- 
ready created the setting, why do 
more camps not take advantage 
of this natural sport? 


Fishing was a part of the daily 
life of the Indian and the woods- 
man, to whom campers look in 
part as their models. It not only 
provided food but gave that add- 
ed thrill of living in the open and 
matching their skill: against Na- 
ture herself. 


If pictures of archers with the 
Wrong stance and grip, or pic- 
tures of any other camp activity 
badly done annoy you, you can 
Imagine a fisherman’s disgust in 
seeing a picture of a fisherman fly 
fishing with a casting rod. At our 
camp we feature fishing because 
our criteria on program is to teach 
the fundamentals and techniques 
of any activities that can become 
an adult sport or hobby. 


We have two classes of fisher- 
man—the Isaac Walton Club and 
the Rod and Line Club. The Isaac 
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By Reid Besserer 
Camp Belknap 
Wolfeboro, N. H. 
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Waltons are those youngsters who 
have inherited a strong feel for 
fishing. It is in their blood and 
they can often catch fish when 
others den’t. This group goes in 
for fly fishing, fly tieing, plug bait 
casting, trolling, etc., fishing for 
pickerel, bass, lake trout and 
brook trout. 


The Rod and Line Club is a less 
expert class and is constituted of 
boys with a simple rod and line 
who mostly do “still fishing’’ over 
the side of a boat or from a wharf. 
The catch perch, sunfish, bass, 
horned pout, etc. These boys can 
be taught a lot even by a less 
skilled instructor — right size of 
hook, correct weight of sinker, 
best bait, where to fish, care of 
equipment, etc. 

The more expert journey far 
and wide, wherever brook trout or 
bass or pickerel beckon. They 
usually have good equipment and 
know quite a bit about the game 
from some interested adult who 
has taught them the tricks of the 
trade. They share their ideas, 
spin their yarns and tell real 
fishermen’s stories of big fish. 


July ist is opening day for 





FISHING 


Can Be 


a “Major 





black bass in our country, and 
frequently a three or four pound 
fish is taken right in our own bay. 
The catch is hung on a branch of 
a tree to be admired by all. Then 
the interest mounts. Everyone 
wants to fish and we have to send 
to town for lines, hooks and sink- 
ers. 

Each boy is taught to clean his 
own fish (always at a designated 
spot in camp). The chef cooks it 
and rarely does a day pass but 
some member of a fishing club has 
provided a fish for dinner for his 
table. 

Many instructors can be found, 
especially for beginners, from 
among your older campers. Often 
one of the fathers will come to 
camp and stay to fish and to 
teach. Camp Kehonka, a Girls’ 
camp on Lake Winnepesaukee, 
near us, has such a father in Rev. 
Charles Noble, an ardent bass 
fisherman. Local sportsmen’s 
clubs or game wardens can supply 
the names of men or women who 
would be glad to help. 

Be sure to know the legal reg- 
ulations of your State — size of 
fish, season, license requirements, 
etc., and post the regulations in 
some conspicuous spot. 

Try out the idea—it will grow 
on you! 





CAMP TRIPS AND HIKES 








Camper-Planned Expeditions Make the 


ORE THAN THREE mil- 
AY | lion boys and girls go to 
camp in the United States 
and Canada each summer. For 
them camp means adventure, 
trips, meeting old friends and 
making new ones and living the 
romantic outdoor life. For the 
camp director, the counselors and 
parents the camp is a place where 
the education of the child can be 
continued under proper guidance 
in a setting different from that 
found in school. One of the most 
valuable, but often one of the 
most poorly organized and plan- 
ned program items in the organ- 
ized camp is the trip or hike. 


A trip per se may or may not 
be interesting for the child; how- 
ever, if it is cloaked in an aura of 
romance, mystery or adventure, 
the child will find a thrilling es- 
capade in what would otherwise 
be a prosaic walk. Trips, as well 
as every other part of the pro- 
gram, should be purposeful and 
meaningful to the camper—not 
only to the counselor and director. 


The criterion for the inclusion 
of any activity in the camp pro- 
gram is not only that the campers 
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that 
health building values for the par- 
ticular individual or group for 


Most Successful Expeditions 
by 
Morrison A. Pierce 


enjoy participating in it, but also 
it have educational and 


which it is intended. If we, as 


camp administrators, permit ac- 
tivities to be included which do 
not meet this standard, then we 





The author of this article, Mor- 
rison Pierce, is an experienced 
camper, counselor and camp di- 
rector. He has been campcraft 
and trip counselor at Camp Win- 
nebago and has been connected 
with Camp Chipinaw in New 
York as Head Counselor. For 
nine years, he served as physical 
education teacher and coach in 
New York City secondary 
schools. Mr. Pierce is studying, 
at present, at New York Univer- 
sity for his Doctor of Education 
degree, the thesis for which will 
be in the field of camping edu- 


cation. 











are remiss in our duty, are not 
living up to the obligations we 
have assumed, and are betraying 
the trust the parents have placed 
in our hands. If the child doesn’t 
receive the full measure of bene- 
fit (physical, mental, social and 
emotional and spiritual) from ev- 
ery activity, then we have fallen 
down on the job somewhere. 


Why this longwinded discus- 
sion of criteria at this time? Sim- 
ply because many of us have con- 
sidered the planning of trips as 
mere administrative detail, and a 
necessary headache for the coun- 
selor and kitchen staff in order to 
get the trip off on time and prop- 
erly prepared. 

How many of us have consider- 
ed the rich experiences we deny 
our campers if we do not permit 
them to plan their trips, with the 
guidance and assistance of the 
counselors (not the counselors 
planning the trip and giving the 
campers busy work to do and 
calling it camper activity.) The 
usual reply would be, “This is all 
very well, but it takes the camp- 
ers too long to make up thelr 
minds. I could do the work alone 
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in less than half the time and 
with less nervous and emotional 
strain.” 

True, but isn’t that just what 
many parents say about their 
children, and thus prevent them 
from growing up and assuming 
their proper responsibilities in the 
household and society ? Is our aim 
as camp administrators and edu- 
cators to have activities quickly 
equipped and efficiently planned, 
or is it to educate the campers and 
to set up live, interesting and pur- 
poseful situations which will chal- 
lenge them and give them the op- 
portunities to work on and solve 
problems which arise? Children 
learn only as they work, not as we 
solve their problems for them. 
Just think back to the most thril- 
ling and worthwhile experiences 
you have had. Weren’t they the 
ones you helped plan and build? 

The emotional and nervous 
strains we undergo every time our 
campers take a little longer time 
planning something than we think 
they should are our own fault, 
not the campers. If we realize 
that campers are children and are 
groping their way around in the 
uncharted wilderness of coopera- 
tive planning and group coopera- 
tion, and if we think of the long 
years of planning, fighting, and 
disagreement resulting from such 
a simple problem as world co- 
operative action, we will be hum- 
ble indeed when we face the truly 
wonderful results of these chil- 
dren’s planning groups. 

What phases of planning must 
we consider for a trip, be it a 
short hike or a week canoe trip? 


Type of Trip 

The type of trip can be left to 
the imagination of the campers’ 
planning group. Any of the fol- 
lowing would be meaningful and 
of interest to a camper. 

Fishing trip. 

Horseback trip; pack trip ; cow- 
boy trip. 

Canoe trip; Indian voyage; 
Northwest passage. 

Overnight campout or cookout, 
include star study. 

Midnight hike; moonlight hike; 
Starlight hike. 

Covered wagon trip; pioneer 
trip; gold rush; California Ho! 

Mountain climbing trip; Swiss 
Alpine trip. 

Hayride harvest festival. 
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Rainy day tramp; walking in 
the rain (well protected and cov- 
ered.) 

Photography hike; 
hunt. 

Nature specimen hunt; water- 
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meeting, a joking remark to one 
of the campers before the meet- 
ing, or any other method you can 
think of may be used to stimulate 
the thinking and imaginations of 
the campers in the direction you 
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front specimen hunt; forest speci- 
mens. 

Trapping expedition (wood- 
chucks, etc.) 

Bee line hike; as the crow flies; 
B-29 hike; cross country. 

Compass hike (travel by previ- 
ously arranged compass direc- 
tion. ) 

Mapping trip; make map, or 
notes for a map of the camp 
grounds. 

Lone Cruise; Induction into In- 
dian Tribe or honor society, keep- 
ing a lone vigil for one night. 

Sealed orders hike. 

Starvation hike (use of the re- 
sources of the countryside. ) 

Jacknife cookery hike. 

Distance hike, at the end of the 
season, to be attempted only af- 
ter thorough training and prepar- 
ation. 

Treasure hunt. 

Hare and hound game. 

Visit to another camp, ete. 

The counselors or guides can 
suggest, but it should come as a 
suggestion and not as an order. 
The final decision must be left to 
the campers, and they should be 
made to feel that they are the 
ones who made the suggestions or 
discoveries. A hint, a word or 
phrase spoken as an aside at a 


Courtesy Hughes Photo and ne Mishawaka. 


OVERNIGHT COOKOUTS are sure to capture imagination of campers. 


want. If the campers have ideas, 
however, and they are feasible, 
we should go along with them. 
They may be better than ours! 
The type of trip will depend 
upon the facilities available at the 
camp, or those which can be plan- 
ned for and made, purchased or 
procured in some other way. The 
various possibilities should be an- 
nounced to the campers, and then 
they should be permitted a choice. 
If too many campers wish to use 
one facility, then the director or 
counselor should use his good of- 
fices to mediate the dispute. This 
is how we learn to get along with 
our fellows in a social group. We 
give and take as the situation re- 
quires, but always in the spirit of 
good fellowship and comradeship. 


Equipment 


The equipment, both group and 
personal, will depend upon the 
type of trip, country over which 
the group will travel, time of year, 
age of campers, length of trip, 
local weather vagaries and wheth- 
er or not the group plans to sleep 
in hostels. There is some equip- 
ment, however, which is necessary 
or advisable on all trips: maps of 
the regions, money, tools and re- 
pair kits, insect repellents — 
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matches in waterproof contain- 
ers, list of emergency procedures 
and camp telephone number, a 
fund of games and stories, proper 
footwear (for walking — good 
walking shoes, not sneakers; for 
canoeing — mocassins or half 
sneakers; for horseback — boots 
or riding shoes; etc.) proper sun 
and wind protection for the head, 
eyes and body. 
Food 

Foods will depend upon the na- 
ture and type of trip, age of camp- 
ers and length of trip. On long 
trips, dehydrated foods are pref- 
erable because of their lighter 
weight and smaller bulk. Foods 
which require refrigeration are 
not suitable for long walks or 
trips requiring difficult or long 
portages. Campers should be en- 
couraged to prepare their own 
menus, under direction of the 
camp dietician and trip counsel- 
ors. This is one of the extremely 
important, although unglamorous, 
features of trip planning and ed- 
ucation, and one which the camp 
administration all too often over- 
looks. Administratively, it is much 
easier to have the kitchen and 
trip staff do it. With proper or- 
ganization for this type of camp- 
er activity, however, campers will 
be more intelligent in the way 
they handle food, and the way 
they react to all phases of the 
trip, and the result will be actual 
saving of time. 

How Far? 

The length of the trip will be 
determined by the age and physi- 
cal stamina of the group. It is 
wise to divide campers into groups 
of comparable physical strength 
and endurance for trip purposes. 
The length of the trip will also 
depend upon the means of travel 
—horse, canoe, wagon, foot, etc; 
type, condition and hilliness of 
the roads or countryside; direc- 
tion of flow of rivers and choppi- 
ness of lake waters; direction and 
strength of prevailing winds, and 
other such factors. The final des- 
tination and means of_ travel 
should be decided upon by the 
campers according to their inter- 
ests, available facilities and means 
of transportation. 

How Many? 

The ideal group for a trip con- 
sists of approximately eight to ten 
campers and two to three counsel- 
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ors, depending upon the type of 
trip, sleeping accommodations, 
distance to be covered, and length 
of time away from camp. Over- 
night trips and those lasting more 
than one day should include a 
minimum of two counselors no 
matter how few campers go along. 
This arrangement is necessary in 
order to have a responsible per- 
son available for an emergency 
trip to a telephone, etc., and still 
permit one counselor to remain 
with the campers. 
Program 

Too many counselors and trip 
leaders pay little or no attention 
to programs for trips. They think 
that the mere fact that campers 


are on the move will keep them: 


interested and absorbed. Some- 
times it does, and the prepared 
programs can be shelved for fu- 
ture use. But if the campers be- 
come bored, tired or homesick, a 
prepared program will be found 
invaluable as an anti-toxin for 
fights, arguments and temper tan- 
trums. Simple program items, 
such as songs, nature study, mem- 
ory quiz, spelling bees, round- 
robin story telling and camp fires 
add immeasurably to the success 
of any trip. 
Emergency Procedure 

Each counselor and camper 
should be thoroughly familiar 
with the emergency procedure. 
Everybody should know the camp 
telephone number and be instruc- 


ted in the proper steps to be taken 
in case of accident. We all hope 
it will not be necessary, but we 
cannot afford to overlook any de- 
tail when the safety of our camp- 
ers is concerned. 

Physical Check-up 

Each camper who wishes to go 
on a trip involving a long, stren- 
uous, difficult journey, or over- 
night sleep-out should receive a 
thorough physical examination by 
the camp doctor just before he 
leaves. Campers who are tired 
and rundown should be kept in 
camp and not permitted on this 
trip. 

Required Skills 

Certain skills are prerequisites 
for some trips. It is logical to be- 
lieve that a camper who does not 
know how to ride a horse should 
not be permitted to take a horse- 
back trip. A wise plan followed 
by many well-organized camps is 
to have a set of requirements 
posted for the various types of 
trips. This not only familiarizes 
the camper with the necessary 
skills but also acts as a stimulus 
for him to master the skills more 
thoroughly and quickly because 
he understands the reason for 
practicing them and sees an at- 
tainable and desirable goal—the 
trip. 

(The second and final part of 
Mr. Pierce’s article on camp trips 
will appear in an early issue of 
Camping Magazine—Ed.) 
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Magazine” invites camp directors to send notes and photographs regara- 
ing the celebrations of any camp opening for the first time or which has 
reached a 10, 15 or 20 year period of operation. 


Louise Meyerovitz, 
seated, is director 
of Camp Juvenile, 
West Hurley, New 
York, a _ coopera- 
tive and coeduca- 
tional camp _ for 
teen-agers from 
low income brack- 
ets of the Bronx, 
N. Y., which cele- 
brated its 10th an- 
niversary this year. 
Festivities included 
an anniversary din 
ner, concluded 
with a show writ- 
ten and directed by 
the campers them- 
selves. “Camping 
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CAMPING MAGAZINE 


REPORTS -- 


T A BUSINESS meeting of 

the ACA Executive Com- 

mittee, held in October of 
this year, the publishers of Camp- 
ing Magazine presented a report 
of the magazine’s progress during 
the last year. It has been sugges- 
ted that the membership of the 
Association would find interest in 
an abbreviated copy of this re- 
port. It is published below. 

It is now just about one year 
since you authorized your sub- 
committee to negotiate an ar- 
rangement with our organization 
to take over’. publication of 
“Camping Magazine’”’ for the As- 
sociation. This is a report of pro- 
gress achieved since that time and 
of plans for the future. 


Editorial 


The first six issues we publish- 
ed—January through June—con- 
tained a total of 216 pages; 130 
of these were devoted to editorial 
material and 86 to advertising. 
The ratio of editorial to adver- 
tising for these issues is slightly 
over 60 per cent editorial to 
slightly under 40 per cent adver- 
tising, or approximately 10 per 
cent more editorial material than 
the minimum set by ACA. 

Present plans call for publish- 
ing a total of 304 pages in the 
next eight issues, 188 of which 
will be editorial and 116 adver- 
tising. This will be a ratio of 62 
per cent editorial and 38 per cent 
advertising. 

We are at present operating un- 
der a plan whereby each article 
submitted for publication is in 
turn submitted before acceptance 
to the member of the Publications 
Committee or ACA committee 
chairman in whose field it falls, 
and also to the publications chair- 
man of sme ACA section. In this 
Way, we hope to get both an ex- 
pert appraisal of the material and 
also an “average reader” ap- 
praisal; decision to publish or re- 
ject can then be based on the 
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By Howard P. Galloway 


combined reactions of both these 
manuscript readers, together with 
our own editorial judgment. 


As to subject matter, the first 
six issues of 1946 contained ma- 
terial on ACA, Program, Leader- 
ship, Camping in General, Ad- 
ministration, Physical Set-up, 
Health and Safety, Public Rela- 
tions, Special Groups, as well as 
other miscellaneous material. 
Plans have been laid to cover each 
of these classifications in the next 
eight issues, on a_ percentage 
basis, in line with recommenda- 
tions of the Publications Commit- 
tee, 

Twenty-five per cent of editori- 
al space is alloted to ACA as fol- 
lows: Across the ACA Desk, 14 
page every month; the President’s 
Page, 14 page every month; Re- 
source Material, 1% page every 
month; With the Sections, 14 
page every month; Reports and 
Plans of Regular and Special 
ACA Committees, approximately 
14, page per committee every 
other month. 


As you know, the entire maga- 
zine has been restyled, and the 
overwhelming indication, from 
letters received from readers, is 
that they are vastly pleased with 
both the new physical appearance 
of the magazine and also the 
type of material included. 


We have added another full- 
time staff member to our publish- 
ing organization to work on 
“Camping Magazine” and assist 
Miss Walker. Miss Jean Krumpe, 
our new co-worker, has had two 
years of publishing experience 
and has also been a camp coun- 
selor. She is a most pleasant and 
capable young lady, and we are 
sure that her association with us 
will result in a better magazine. 

Both Mrs. Galloway and the 
writer had the pleasure of visiting 
several camps this past summer; 
in all, we covered about 15 camps, 
in New Jersey, Maine, New 


Publisher 


Hampshire and Vermont. Mr. 
Macfarland our New York adver- 
tising representative, also had the 
opportunity of visiting several 
camps. This has been most help- 
ful to all of us, and we look for- 
ward to a continuance of this cus- 
tom in future years. 

Advertising volume and income 
show continued and steady, 
though not phenomenal, gains. 
The additional income thus de- 
rived should enable us to make 
desirable improvements in the 
magazine, although it appears 
rising production costs may con- 
sume a substantial proportion of 
the increased revenue. 


Circulation 

Circulation growth has also 
been relatively steady, reflecting 
the fine job being done by ACA in 
obtaining new members as well as 
improvements in the magazine it- 
self. The December 1945 issue 
had a total circulation of 3,550; 
the June 1946 issue had a total 
circulation of 4,030. We are con- 
tinuing our efforts to build non- 
member circulation. 

Two principal difficulties have 
arisen in connection with circula- 
tion. The first concerns the large 
number of ACA members whose 
membership lapses temporarily, 
requiring considerable clerical 
work in removing these stencils 
and later reinserting them. The 
second concerns the fact that 
ACA policy has been that when 
these lapsed members are rein- 
stated, subscriptions to the mag- 
azine are reinstated on a retroac- 
tive basis. This poses an almost 
impossible problem, since every 
one of these retroactive copies of 
the magazine must be hand ad- 
dressed; furthermore, since the 
number of such copies often runs 
to several hundred monthly there 
is no even approximately accu- 
rate method of properly estima- 
ting the number of copies of each 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Index To Camping Magazine - 1946 


According to Subject 


Activities 
(See Program) 
Administration 
Making the Most of Your In- 
surance, Apr., p. 13; May, p. 
12 
Now is the Time to—, Jan., p. 
20; Feb., p. 22; Mar., p. 10; 
Apr., p. 12; May, p. 11; 
June, p. 12; Nov., p. 15 
Better Do It Now, Nov., p. 21 


American Camping Association 

ACA Convention Program 
Highlights, Jan., p. 10 

ACA Convention Sets Stage for 
Postwar Camping Progress, 
Mar., p. 4 

ACA Needs Many More Sus- 
taining Members, May, p. 20 

ACA Shows Good Growth in 
Membership, Mar., p. 37; 
Apr., p. 31 

Across the ACA Desk, Feb., p. 
24; Mar., p. 33; Apr., p. 25; 
May, p. 25; June, p. 21; Nov. 
p. 18 

American Camp Week Plan- 
ned, Feb., p. 15 

An Announcement — And a 
Pledge, Jan., p. 2 

Boston Beckons, Jan., p. 7 

Camp Week Plans Progressing, 


Mar., p. 28 
“Camping Magazine’ Reports, 
Dec., p. 13 


Index to “Camping Magazine’”’ 
—1945, June, p. 16; —1946, 
Dee. p. 14 © 

Membership Drive Making 
Good Progress, Feb., p. 29 

Membership Roster Shows 
Wide Range, May, p. 21 

Membership Up 1,000 as ACA 
Campaign Gathers Momen- 
tum, Jan., p. 13 

More ACA Members Needed, 
Dec., p. 23 

Nominating Committee Draft- 
ing Slate, Dec., p. 21 

The President’s Page, Apr., p. 
18; June, p. 19; Dec., p. 19 

With the Sections, Feb., p. 23; 
mar... ». 80; Apr... Dp. ZB; 
May, p. 16; June, p. 20; 
Nov., p. 20 

Camping In General 

Alaska—A Paradise for Camp- 
ers, Feb., p. 11 

As I See It, Feb., p. 9 
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Camping in the Next Decade, 
Nov., p. 5 

Camping in Michigan, Apr., p. 
11 

They’re Camping in the Valley, 
Mar., p. 11 


Construction 
In Developing Your Camp, 
Have a Master Plan, Mar., 
p. 14 
New Order Restricts Camp 
Construction, May, p. 24 


Counselors 
(See Leadership ) 
Health & Safety 
DDT — How to Use It Safely, 
June, p. 13 
Health Hints for Successful 
Camping, Nov., p. 13 
Health and Safety ABC’s, Dec., 
p. 16 
Let Them Camp _ Together, 
Nov., p. 16 


What to do if Polio Strikes your 


Camp, June, p. 8 


Inspirational 
A Rock Altar, Feb., p. 26 
International Aspects 
An Adventure in International 
Camping, Dec., p. 18 
Over a Million Camping Days 
for the Children of Greece, 
Apr., p. 6 
This World of Ours, Mar., p. 
26; Apr., p. 27; May, p. 238; 
June, p. 22 
What Camps Can Do to Share 
the Food, June, p. 10 


Leadership 


Eleven Years of Outdoor Lead- 
ership Training, Feb., p. 4 
Guideposts to Sound Leader- 
ship, Dec., p. 6 

How We Develop Leadership 
Through Our “C-I-T” Pro- 
gram, Jan., p. 4 

The Veteran—wWill he be Bet- 
ter or Poorer as a Camp 
Leader, Jan., p. 14 

The Veteran as a Leader and 
Camp Counselor, Apr., p. 15 

A Yardstick for Staff Members, 
Nov., p. 9 


Program 


Camp Trips and Hikes, Dec., 
p. 10 

Charting Outdoor Education, 
May, p. 6 

Effective Use of Films, Nov., p. 
11 





Enriching Camp Experiences 
Through the Group Work 
Process, Jan., p. 11 

First Discover Their Interests, 


Feb., p. 17 
Fishing Can be a “Major,” 
Dec., p. 9 


Is Nature Work a Knotty Prob- 
lem in Your Camp? Mar., p. 
17 
Junior Goes to Camp, Apr., p. 9 
Program Planning for the Camp 
Waterfront, May, p. 9 
School-Camp Education — Ay 
Integrated Program, June, p. 
6 
This Year Try Water Pageants, 
June, p. 14 
Resource Material 
Jan., p. 23; Feb., p. 30; Mar., 
p. 38; Apr., p. 29; May, p. 
15; June, p. 24; Nov., p. 19; 
Dec., p. 22 
Safety 
(See Health & Safety) 
Sports, Land 
Social Values in Archery, Jan., 
p. 16 


According to Authors 


Bell, F. D. 
Nominating Committee Draft- 
ing Slate, Dec., p. 21 
Besserer, Reid 


Fishing Can be a “Major,” 
Dec., p. 9 
Bingham, J. R. 
Effective Use of Films, Nov., p. 
11 


Bliss, Dorothy 
Is Nature Work a Knotty Prob- 
lem? Mar., p. 17 
Crittenden, Eve 
Alaska—A Paradise for Camp- 
ers, Feb., p. 11 
de Ford, Sara 
This Year Try Water Pageants, 
June, p. 14 
Dimock, Hedley S. 
Camping in the Next Decade, 
Nov., p. 5 
Galloway, Howard P. 
“Camping Magazine” Reports, 
Dec., p. 13 
Great ACA Convention Sets the 
Stage for Postwar Camping 
Progress, Mar., p. 4 
Hammett, Catherine T. 
Over a Million Camping Days 
for the Children of Greece, 
Apr., p. 6 
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What Camps Can do to Share 
the Food, June., p. 10 
Hankinson, Dorothy E. 
Health Hints for Successful 
Camping, Nov., p. 13 
Hoss, Hugh 
They’re Camping in the Valley, 
Mar., p. 11 


: Huse, Betty, & Juanita Luck 


Let Them Camp _ Together, 
Nov., p. 16 


— Jesness, Robert F. 


The Veteran—Will he be Bet- 
ter or Poorer as a Camp 
Leader? Jan., p. 14 


Lapp, Blanche Harrison 
Social Values in Archery, Jan., 
p. 16 


Levy, Michael H. 
Making the Most of Your In- 
surance, Apr., p. 13; May, p. 
12 
Lewis, Margaret 
DDT — How to Use it Safely, 
June, p. 13 


Luck, Juanita, & Betty Huse 
Let Them Camp _ Together, 
Nov., p. 16 


Masters, Hugh B. 
Camping in Michigan, Apr., p. 
11 
Melamed, Monte 
The Veteran as a Leader & 
Camp Counselor, Apr., p. 15 


Murphy, Madeline S. 

How We Develop Leadership 
Through Our “C-I-T’’ Pro- 
gram, Jan., p. 4 

Nelson, S. Max 

Enriching Camp Experiences 
Through the Group Work 
Process, Jan., p. 11 


Nickelsburg, Janet 
Health and Safety ABC’s, Dec., 
p. 16 


Pierce, Morrison A. 
Camp Trips and Hikes, Dec., 
p. 10 


Reimann, Lewis C. 
American Camp Week Plan- 
ned, Feb., p. 15 


Now is the Time to—, Jan., p. 
20; Feb., p. 22; Mar., p. 10; 
Apr., p. 12; May, p. 11; 
June, p. 12; Nov., p. 15 

Salomon, Julian 

New Order Restricts Camp Con- 

struction, May, p. 24 


Scanlon, Eileen 
Program Planning for the 
Camp Waterfront, May, p. 9 
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Sears, Bradford G. 
In Developing Your Camp, 
Have a Master Plan, Mar., p. 14 
Smith, Donnal V. 
School-Camp Education, an In- 
tegrated Program, June, p. 6 
Sommer, Wayne C. 
As I See It, Feb., p. 9 
Topham, Helen 
An Adventure in International 
Camping, Dec., p. 18 


Trevethan, Percy J. 
Guideposts to Sound Leader- 
ship, Dec., p. 6 
Unkefer, Dudley 


A Yardstick for Staff Members, 
Nov., p. 9 
Van Riper, Hart E. 
What to do if Polio Strikes your 
Camp, June, p. 8 
Vinal, William Gould 
A Rock Altar, Feb., p. 26 


Welch, Fay 
Eleven Years of Outdoor Lead- 
ership Training, Feb., p. 4 
Woal, S. Theodore 
First Discover Their Interests, 


Feb., p. 17 
Junior Goes to Camp, April, p. 
9 
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F or nearly thirty years 
THE CAMP SHOP has been 
cooperating with Camp 
Directors and satisfying 


and indoor camp life. 


562 FIFTH AVENUE 


As 
Zo 


the needs of their clientele. With this background it is 
not surprising that the finest camps in the country depend 
upon us for trouble-free service. 

Here, in a pleasant, distinguished atmosphere, the prob- 
lems of camp outfitting are solved quickly and expertly 
by a staff of experienced advisers, carefully trained to 
follow your instructions implicitly. In one short ‘visit, 
your patrons completely outfit the youngsters with uni- 
forms, accessories and everything necessary for outdoor 


You are cordially invited to inspect our showrooms. We 
believe you will be impressed. When may we expect you? 





entrance 1 West 46th St. * Phone: BRyant 9-9660 
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NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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MEALTH AND 


ABC's 





N SPEAKING OF the criteria 

for a good camp, we place 

first and foremost on the list 
the requirement that the camp be 
both a safe and a healthy place to 
which a parent can send his 
child. Camp Sugar Pine, San 
Francisco Girl Scout camp in the 
High Sierras, realizes that unless 
adequate provisions are made in 
these respects parents would be 
unwilling to entrust their girls to 
its custody. 

Long before camp opens, care- 
ful planning has taken place, first 
as regards sanitary arrangements 
at camp, water supply, storing of 
perishable foods and second as to 
health of the personnel. The San 
Francisco Board of Health makes 
a bacteriological test of the drink- 
ing water and that in the swim- 
ming pool. A large refrigerator, 
a gift of the father of one of the 
Girl Scouts, assures that at every 
meal there is an abundance of 
milk, butter and fresh vegetables, 
and at the evening meal of fresh 
meat as well. The wash houses, 
with flush toilets and showers, 
take adequate care of all sanitary 
arrangements. 

Another pre-camp requisite is 
the securing from parents of 
health records of all prospective 
campers — this in addition to a 
physician’s examination record, 
which each girl must bring with 
her to camp. Children who are 
suffering from ailments which 
would render camp-life too stren- 
uous for them are thus automatic- 
ally excluded from a set-up which 
would be unsuited to their physi- 
cal wellbeing. 

Let us suppose that we are 
watching a group of one hundred 
or more girls arrive at camp. 
They climb out of buses and are 
greeted by one of the counselors, 
who directs them into line. They 
pass one by one through the log- 
cabin office, where the camp- 
director greets each girl, checks 
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SAFETY 








CLEANLINESS is achieved through example and tactful suggestion. 


her name off the list, receives 
from her the yellow health- 
record. The girl is, at the same 
time, told in what camp unit she 
belongs, and upon emerging from 
the office is met by a representa- 
tive of her unit. When several 
girls have assembled they are led 
to a table where they are served 
glasses of milk and some crackers. 

As the schedule has_ been 
thoughtfully arranged before- 
hand, the leaders realize that 
tired though the girls may be, 
their state of excitement is such 
that they are in no condition to 
relax sufficiently to rest. The af- 
ternoon is thus spent in getting 
settled, moving in and becoming 
acquainted with their new home 
and its occupants. 

While this is going on, a care- 
ful check is being made of the 
health records which the girls 
have brought with them. If any- 
thing on any records requires im- 
mediate attention, these records 
are sent to the nurse. These girls 
instead of waiting for their physi- 
cal check-up which in the course 
of camp will take place the fol- 
lowing morning, see the nurse on 
the day of their arrival. (Paren- 


thetically it may be stated that the 
number of these is very small.) 

It is the duty of each unit lead- 
er to explain the health regula- 
tions which prevail in the unit, 
such as that the heads of beds 
must be at least three feet apart, 
that toothbrushes must be hung in 
the open, that girls using the 
shower must wade through a foot- 
bath of disinfectant both on the 
way in and on the way out. Fur- 
thermore, that rest hours mean 
real rest without visiting or talk- 
ing together, that clothes are to 
washed every other day in the 
tubs and wash-boards convenient- 
ly placed near the hot water sup- 
ply. 

As for personal cleanliness, 
good leaders find that that is 
achieved through example and 
tactful suggestion rather than 
through formal inspection. 
Among the younger girls more 
supervision in this respect is, nat- 
urally, needed. 

Care and cleaning of the wash- 
houses fall to different teams of 
girls, locally called caper-groups, 
each day. Latrines and showers 
are scrubbed, shower-boards re- 
moved and sunned, hand-basins 
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By Janet Nichelsbunrg 


San Francisco Girl Scout Program Advisor 


Photos courtesy Camp Tyrone, of the Flint, Michigan Y.W.C.A. 


scrubbed and floor cleaned. 

The first evening at camp is 
spent in the intimacy of one’s 
unit. There are many matters to 
be explained and questions to be 
answered. The excitement of a 
large and elaborately planned 
camp-fire for the whole camp is 
postponed until the next evening. 

The next morning at breakfast, 
appointments with the nurse are 
made by unit. Every counselor 
and girl must have her tempera- 
ture and pulse taken by the nurse. 
Her health record is in the nurse’s 
hands at the time of examination. 
If the temperature is normal and 
the pulse in even rhythm, strong 
in quality and not too far from 
normal in count, the girl is consid- 
ered ready to take on the strenu- 
ous life of camp. 

A temperature above normal 
Places the girl in the two-bed 
Screened tent, known as the Cov- 
ered Wagon, which serves as ob- 
servation and hospital ward. Any 
marked deviations from normal 
Pulse action are noted and the 
girl called in a day or so later for 
follow-up examination. The nurse 
In attendance has been coming to 
Camp Sugar Pine ever since its 
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inception. In consequence, she 
adds to her professional training 
an understanding of conditions 
which affect the newcomer in 
camp and recognizes deviations 
that a less experienced person 
might misinterpret. 

All first-aid at camp is rendered 
by the nurse. Only when off on 
trips is a counselor permitted to 
administer to the girls. This rule 
applies not only to girls at camp, 
but to adults as well. No injury, 
however trivial, is poohpoohed 
by the nurse. Most of her cases 
are cuts, abrasions, insect bites, 
rash, burns, sunburn, saddle-burn, 
blisters, foreign particles in the 
eye and athlete’s foot. When 
something more serious arises, 
which does not clear up after 24 
hours, a doctor within 17 miles is 
available. The nurse keeps a care- 
ful record of every treatment 
which she has given at camp. 
Last summer there were 1,003 
cases. 

No camp is happy unless its 
campers are well-fed. A dietician, 
herself a skilled cook, plans the 
meals. She orders her staples be- 
fore the season opens, but meat is 
purchased locally from a butcher 


who supplies many people in the 
neighborhood. This insures that 
the supply is always fresh. Fresh 
vegetables and fruit, milk and 
eggs are also brought in regularly. 


Meals are well balanced and 
food ample. Campers planning a 
“‘cook-out”’ put in their requisi- 
tion the day before. A sample 
cook-out meal for breakfast con- 
tains the following items: Bacon 
and eggs, hot-cakes, fresh fruit 
and hot chocolate. <A_ typical 
cook-out dinner comprises: Ham- 
burger and cheese with rolls to 
make “cheeseburgers,” uncooked 
tomatoes, fruit and milk. 

Health and safety regulations 
extend to the special activity 
groups as well as to the general 
set-up at camp. Each of these has 
its own code in regard to these 
measures. 

Down at the swimming-pool 
the area is divided into three 
parts. The first day on which 
girls are permitted to enter the 
water (their third at camp) a test 
is taken as to the progress of each 
girl in the art of swimming. Each 
girl then receives her rating, 
which may be improved during 
the season, and is permitted to en- 
ter only that area of the pool 
which is considered safe for her. 
Thus, a non-swimmer goes only 
into shallow water; a swimmer is 
permitted in the mid-part of the 
pool, where the water is never 
beyond her depth; and only ex- 
pert swimmers are allowed into 
deep water. 

There are two guards station- 
ed at each area and special guards 
for deep or inaccessible areas. 
These guards are expert swim- 
mers and have passed their Red- 
cross Life-saving tests. Further- 
more, they are equipped with 
poles and other life-saving equip- 
ment to be used in case of need. 

Before a girl goes to the swim- 
ming-pool her medical record, if 
this shows need for special care, 
is handed to the head swimming 
counselor. When a girl arrives, 
she finds her name posted on the 
bulletin board, together with a 
number, which is to be hers 
throughout the session. Adjacent 
to this list is a peg-board on which 
hang numbered tags. When a 
girl enters the water, she turns 
her tag over and replaces it on its 
hook. The reverse side of the tag 
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is red. When she finishes her 
swim, she replaces the tag in its 
original position. Penalty for fail- 
ure to abide by this safety precau- 
tion is restriction from use of the 
pool the following day. In addi- 
tion, every girl who goes into the 
water does so with a buddy for 
whom she is responsible. 

Instruction goes on daily, each 
girl staying in the water a maxi- 
mum of 45 minutes, since our 
mountain-stream water is cold. 
For advanced swimmers life-sav- 
ing classes are held. Here girls 
are taught to assist others in the 
water and to care for themselves. 

Horseback-riding has its own 
set of standards for protection 
and safety. First rides are limited 
to an hour in duration and any 
girl desiring to take long rides or 
overnight rides must have at least 
three hours of riding previous to 
the planned excursion. Girls are 
required to wear suitable clothing 
and to maintain a single file on 
trips. In riding, too, each girl 
must have a buddy. For trips 
which include a swim, a life-saver 
must be taken along. 

Pioneering Club seeks to teach 
campers to take care of them- 
selves in the wilderness. They are 
taught the care and handling of 
tools, building and extinguishing 
of fires, preparation and cooking 
of food, etc. When camp is set 
up, a latrine is dug and built and 
use of lime is explained. A first- 
aid kit is part of the regular 
equipment which accompanies 
every trip. All food and drinking 
water are brought from camp. 

There is an excellent emergen- 
ey drill in which the whole camp 
participates. A siren centrally lo- 
cated calls every person at camp 
to a prearranged spot, each bear- 
ing the equipment or supplies 
which are her responsibility. A 
check-up is made by the camp 
director after all are assembled. 
The last drill was brought to com- 
pletion in five minutes flat. 

Camp Sugar Pine thinks that its 
girls are well looked after. That 
small accidents occur is inevitable, 
also that there is a small amount 
of sickness. But it is felt that pre- 
cautions taken here equal, if not 
exceed, those taken in any home, 
and that a part of camping ex- 
perience is the ability to “take it” 
when it comes to minor accidents. 
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FOUR American Girl Scouts and two Canadian 


Girl Guides—one French and one English - 


cooking over a primitive fire at Guide-Scout 
International Camp at Morin Heights, Quebec. 


An Adventure in 


. 
i 
5 
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International Camping 


Realizing the growing interest, 
especially of older girls and boys, 
in camping beyond their own bor- 
der, American Girl Scouts and 
Canadian Girl Guides set up an 
experimental camp for leaders in 
Canada’s Laurentians last August. 


To this camp were invited ten 
American Scout Leaders from the 
New England and Middle Atlantic 
States and ten Canadian Girl 
Guides from the Eastern Prov- 
inces. Two representatives from 
each national organization direc- 
ted the activities of the group, 
which for ten days lived together 
under canvas, slept under the 
stars, and cooked in the open. 


Days were spent in hiking, 
swimming, canoeing, nature ac- 
tivities, craft work, routine 
“housekeeping” duties, and the 
building of various useful camp 
gadgets. Evenings were devoted to 
campfire programs of recreational 
or inspirational nature, song fests, 
square and folk dances, group dis- 
cussions, and simply getting to 
know one another better. 


Leaders who attended the camp 


returned home with a knowledge 
of songs, games, dances, recipes, 
and skills; but of perhaps greater 
importance, they brought back 
the realization that the Canadian- 
American border is merely a line 
on a map, and that the people on 
both sides of it, in spite of their 
differences in nationality and 
language, are basically very much 
alike in their habits and thought, 
indigenous culture, and belief in 
democratic principles. 


The success of this first inter- 
national Guide-Scout encamp- 
ment in five years led to the rec- 
ommendation by the campers that 
one or more similar camps for 
leaders should be conducted in 
Canada and the United States 
next year, that there should be 
an exchange of experienced camp 
counselors between the two coun: 
tries, and that some older gil! 
groups on both sides of the bol- 
der should be given an opportu: 
nity to participate in established 
camp programs in the neighbor 
ing country as soon as possible. 


—Helen Topham 
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The President’s Page 





By Barbara Ellen Joy 


President, ACA 


The Program Workshop held in 
October at Oconomowoc, Wis., 
ably directed by Mr. A. Cooper 
Ballentine, was a very successful 
meeting. The enthusiastic and 
able delegates produced materials 
which will be of great practical 
help in planning the regional con- 
ferences and sectional meetings 
throughout 1947. Sections will be 
supplied with a full report. 


A meeting of the Executive 
Committee was held for a day 
and a half preceding the Work- 
shop, and a great deal of business 
was transacted. A Camp Stand- 
ards Committee was voted, and 
Mr. Wilbur A. Joseph of Pitts- 
burg accepted the Chairmanship. 
There is crying need in camping 
for publicity regarding our pres- 
ent standards (contained in the 
“Marks of Good Camping’’) and 
for further revision of these 
standards. This Committee has 
an important job to do, and we 
hope the Sections will speedily 
appoint local chairmen to work 
with Mr. Joseph on this commit- 
tee. 


It was also voted to establish a 
Library Committee, whose chief 
function will be to build a master 
library on camping in some uni- 
versity. There is not at present 
an official, inclusive official camp- 
ing library for use by students 
and others interested in study and 
research, 


There is in preparation a much- 
needed brochure on camping phil- 
osophy and objectives, which will 
be of particular value to the 
agencies now entering camping on 
a large scale, especially the 
church groups. This will be dis- 
tributed free to camp and sustain- 
ing members, and held for sale by 
the central office. It will be a 
valuable addition to the camp lit- 
erature sponsored and distributed 
by the ACA. 


An analysis of Senate Bill 2399, 
Which contains vast implications 
for camping, will be sent to Presi- 
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dents of Sections for use at sec- 
tional meetings. This analysis 
will be furnished by the Boy 
Scouts. 


The Chairman of the ACA 
Health and Safety Committee, 
Miss Marjorie Camp, is a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee 
of the National Conference on 
Facilities for Athletics, Recrea- 
tion, Health and Physical Educa- 
tion and will attend a two-week 
Workshop to be held at Jackson’s 
Mill, West Virginia, December 
1st to 15th. This significant Work- 
shop is made possible through a 
grant of $10,000.00 from the Ath- 
letic Institute, and will draw lead- 
ers in these fields from all over the 
country. 


The Annual Membership Meet- 
ing will take place at the Board 
of Directors Meeting to be held 
at Cleveland January 29th and 
30th, 1947. Important matters of 
vital concern to the future of 
camping and the ACA will be con- 
sidered and it is important that 
each Section be fully represented 
by official delegates. Dates and 
places for the six Regional Con- 
ferences have been set and plans 
are being made for six wonderful 
meetings. 


At the Oconomowoc Workshop 
much enthusiasm was apparent 
for the compilation of a Talent 
List which could be used by all 
regions and sections in planning 
programs for meetings. This list 
will be in two parts—one a list of 
members and the special topics 
on which they are qualified to 
speak and the second a list of 
non-members who are qualified to 
bring inspirational or practical 
messages .to our members. Your 
President is compiling this list and 
earnestly requests that Sections 
which have not already sent in 
such lists, do so at once. The en- 
tire list will then be sent from the 
central office to all Sections. 


There is in preparation also a 
statement covering ““The Relation- 


ship of Camping to Public Educa- 
tion’? which will be presented to 
the Board of Directors in Janu- 
ary for official adoption. There is 
an expressed need for an official 
policy on this subject on the part 
of the ACA. 





Section Presidents 


Allegheny: Samuel H. Harper, 519 Smithfield 
Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Arizona: Elnora Larkin, Room 16, 210 West 
Adams Street, Phoenix, Arizona 


Central New York: John A Lennox, 423 Oak 
Avenue, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Central Ohio: Miss Kay Kauffman, 55 East 
State Street, Columbus, Ohio 


Chicago: Miss Ramona Backus, 848 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Decatur: Christine P’Simer, Decatur Youth 
Center, Decatur, Illinois 


Indiana: Miss Oranda Bangberg, 108 East 
Washington Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Iowa: Mrs. J. R. Battin, Camp Fire Girls, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Lake Erie: Mrs. E. L. Goranson, 750 Pros- 
pect Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Louisiana: W. Hobart Hill, Box 1552, Alex- 
andria, La. 

Michigan: Miss Catherine V. Richards, De- 
troit Girl Scouts, 2457 Woodward Ave., 
Detroit 1, Mich. 


Minnesota: Clarence Osell, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


Missouri Valley: M. E. Mischler, Room 201, 
1020 McGee Street, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


National Capital: Rudolph Gaber, YMCA, 
Washington, D.C. 


Nebraska: Herman F. Crowell, 624 Grain 
Exchange, Omaha, Nebr. 


New England: Mrs. C. P. Hulbert, 1 Perrin 
Rd., Brookline, Mass. 


New Jersey: Louise M. Arangis, 820 Broad 
Street, Newark, N. J. 

New York: Ralph D. Roehm, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

Northeastern New York: Andrew F. Allen, 
N. Y. State Dept. of Health, Albany, N.Y. 

Northern California: Frederique F. Breen, 
YMCA, 1030 Nevin Road, Richmond, Calif. 

Ohio Valley: Mr. James W. Pettit, Wade & 
Freeman Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ontario: Mr. Plewman, 50 Bloor 
Street, East, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

Oregon: Mr. Harold Davis, 5435 North 
Borthwick, Portland, Oregon 

Pennsylvania: Mr. W. V. Rutherford, 22nd 
and Winter Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Quebec: Miss Dias Gass, 4870 Cote des 
Neiges Road, Montreal, Quebec 

St. Louis: Mrs. Ruth Becker, 8040 Davis 
Drive, Clayton 5, Mo. 

San Diego County Section: Paul E. Ham- 
mand, East San Diego YMCA, 4056 Uni- 
versity Avenue, San Diego 5, Calif. 

San Joaquin: J. Wendell Howe, 611 A Street, 
Taft, Calif. 

Southeastern: Mrs. Kathryn F. Curtis, Camp 
Illahee, Brevard, N. C. 

Southern California: Kenneth Zinn, YMCA, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Southwest: Mr. Orrin Blanchard, YMCA, 
Houston, Texas 

Tennessee Valley: Henry G. Hart, Division 
of State Parks, 303 State Office Bldg., 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Tri-State: Ward Akers, Jonesboro, Ark. 

Washington: W. D. Rounsavell, B.S.A., 5118 
Arcade Bldg., Seattle 1, Wash. 

Wisconsin: R. Alice Drought, Auer Park, 
Pewaukee, Wisconsin. 
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Naturally 





More camp 
enrollments 
come from families 
like these... 


Ever since 1938 the New 
York Herald Tribune has 
been making a Continuing 
Study of its readers’ Homes 

. what they earn, how 
they spend, what they need. 
This Study, whose accuracy 
is a matter of scientific 
and repeatedly-proven fact, 
shows that about half our 
$5000-or- 


more incomes...that 44% 


readers have 
have children...and_ that 
two-thirds of the children 


are under-15. 


Where else would you find 
so many able-to-spend fam- 
ilies (Sunday readership is 
running well over 600,000) 
with 
children? No wonder Camp 


so many camp-age 


owners consistently draw so 
many enrollments of desir- 
able boys and girls from 
the 


SCHOOL AND 
CAMP DIRECTORY 
OF THE 


NEW YORK 


Herald Tribune 
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Camping Magazine Reports 
(Continued from page 13) 


issue to have printed. The result 
of this has been that in some cases 
we have run out of copies of cer- 
tain issues and been forced to dis- 
appoint subscribers, while in oth- 
er cases we find ourselves with 
several hundred copies of an issue 
bought and paid for but not used. 

We believe it will be of con- 
siderable advantage to ACA as 
well as to ourselves if some way 
ean be found by the Executive 
Committee to eliminate the send- 
ing out of copies of the magazine 
retroactively. Possibly if mem- 
bers were informed they would 
not receive copies of the magazine 
during any period in which their 
membership lapsed it would have 
a salutary effect on getting dues 
paid more promptly; certainly 
such a change would make it pos- 
sible for us more accurately to 
gauge the size of our print order. 


Printing and paper continue to 
be major problems, not alone for 
us, but for all publishers. No one 
yet knows how or when this situ- 
ation will improve; in the mean- 
time we can only go along and do 


our best to meet each new situa- | 


tion as it arises. 


Aside from the problems men- 

| mittee 
) first, t 
| presel 


tioned above, which we are con- 
fident can be worked out satis- 
factorily, we can say that all in 


all, we are very happy with our f 224 * 
| quirec 
great possibilities for future de- | Plorin 
| to the 
' ship s 
» nomin 
satisfied with the present coopera- | funcu 
result 
* memb 
' from 

' therea 
throug 
' be ma 
rest in 
» comm! 
| sugges 


arrangement and believe it holds 


velopment along lines that will be 
mutually advantageous. We sin- 
cerely trust that ACA is equally 


tive arrangement. 


We are both willing and anx- 
ious to receive any advice and 
assistance which the ACA Officers 
and Executive Committee can give 
as to ways in which the magazine 
can be further improved. 


1947 Kegional Conventions 
Planned by ACA 


As most of our readers are 
aware, it was decided at the Feb- 
ruary 1946 Convention in Boston 
that in 1947 the annual conven- 
tion would be held on a regional 
basis. While detailed plans are 
not yet available, the grouping of 
Sections and the chosen regions 
are being reprinted here, for the 
benefit of those who missed this 
item in the November issue: 


Middle East region, which in- 
cludes Allegheny, Central Ohio, 
Lake Erie, Ohio Valley and Penn- 
sylvania Sections will hold their 
convention in the Statler Hotel, 
Cleveland, Ohio, on Jan. 31, Feb. 
1 and 2. 


Southeast region, including Na- 
tional Capital, Southeastern, Ten- 
nessee Valley and Tri-State Sec- 
tions—Feb. 6, 7 and 8; up to this 
time, the place has not been de- 
termined. 


Southwest region, including 
Louisiana, Missouri Valley, St. 
Louis and Southwest Sections, will 
convene in Kansas City, Mo., on 
Feb. 27, 28 and March 1. The 


exact location will be announced 
later. 


Pacific region, including Ar'- 
zona, Northern California, Ore- 
gon, San Diego County, San Joa- 
quin Valley, Southern California 
and Washington Sections, will 
meet in Oregon, at a place to be 
decided upon later, on March 4, 
5, 6 and 7. 


Northeast region, including 
Central New York, New England, 
New Jersey, New York, North- 
eastern New York and Quebec, 
will convene at the Pennsylvania 
Hotel, New York City, on March 
13, 14 and 15. 


North Central'region, which in- 
cludes Central Illinois, Chicago, 
Colorado, Indiana, Iowa, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Nebraska, Wis- 
consin and Ontario Sections, will 
hold their convention at the La- 
Salle Hotel, Chicago, on March 
20, 21 and 22. 


When further details are avail- | 
able, they will be published in — 
future issues of “Camping Mag: — 


azine.”’ 
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Nominating Committee 
Dratting Slate 








By F. D. Bell, Chairman 


Your ACA Nominating Com- 


' mittee has two current jobs — 
| first, the inherited routine one of 
' presenting a slate for President 
' and Secretary; second, the ac- 
' quired, adventurous one of ex- 
| ploring, digesting and presenting 
' to the Executive and the Member- 
' ship suggested improvements in 
» nominating procedure. The latter 
| function has been undertaken as a 
' result of various suggestions from 
> members, 
-from the President. 
‘thereon to _ the 
‘through Camping Magazine may 
'_be made later if space and inter- 
' est 
' committee will welcome further 
| suggestions from the field. 


instructions 
A report 
membership 


and on 


indicate. Meanwhile, your 


The Nominating Committee has 


_been built on a regional basis to 
' cover all sections, with two mem- 
| bers from the Chairman’s section 
in order that a small group may 


meet, confer, sift, when all re- 
ports are received. The commit- 
tee is composed of F. D. Bell, 


_Chairman, Tuxedo, N.C. Robert 
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Gould, 154 W. 12 St., Los An- 
geles 15, Calif., representing Ari- 
zona, Northern California, Ore- 
gon, San Joaquin, Southern Cal- 
ifornia, Washington, San Diego 
County. Ralph D. Roehm, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, 
representing New York, 
Northeastern New York, Central 


New York, Allegheny, New Eng- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ir 
| [] Camp Membership ($10.00 per year) 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


land, Pennsylvania, New Jersey. 


H. Arnold Ward, 2938 Dundas 
St., W., Toronto, Canada, repre- 
senting Ontario and Quebec. Mrs. 
Kathryn Curtis, Camp Illahee, 
Brevard, N.C., representing South- 
eastern, Tennessee Valley, Na- 
tional Capital. Melvin Dillon, 520 
Ruthland Ave., St. Louis, Mo., 
representing St. Louis, Ohio Val- 
ley, Southwest, Tri-State, Wiscon- 
sin, Nebraska, Chicago, Decatur, 
Indiana, Iowa, Lake Erie, Michi- 
gan, Louisiana, Minnesota, Mis- 
sourl Valley. Miss Mary Gwynn, 
Brevard, N.C., member at large. 


All members of the ACA are 
invited to propose names for 
President and Secretary. Prefer- 
ably, write directly to that mem- 
ber of the committee in whose 
region you are located. Or, write 
to your section president or sec- 
retary, asking that your sugges- 
tion be passed on. Or, write di- 


rectly to Frank Bell, Tuxedo, N.C. 
Suggestions should be in as early 
as possible. 

The committee procedure cur- 
rently being followed is: 

The Chairman has asked each 
committeeman to secure from 
each section president in his re- 
gion, that section’s proposals. 
When these are assembled in the 
Chairman’s office, all members of 
the Nominating Committee will be 
invited to meet, study, and sift 
the names so accumulated... Re- 
port of these proceedings will be 
made to absent committeemen, 
their reactions noted, and a final 
report drawn up for presentation 
to the Executive and the Associa- 
tion. 

The committee, on its own 
judgment, by general advice and 
by specific instruction from the 
Executive Committee, wishes to 
make clear that suggestions from 
the field are to be weighed and 
considered—not counted as votes. 
Final decision will be the judg- 
ment and responsibility of the 
Committee. Pertinent correspon- 
dence is later to be filed in central 
ACA office. 








conditions permit. 


vailable write to. 
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| HERE S GREAT NEWS! 


Pages for our first post-war Catalog 
are coming off of the press as fast as 


To receive your copy of this up-to- 
date Buyers Guide as soon as it’s a- 


GOLD STAR PRODUCTS = 


RUSSELL AT CANFIELD- 
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DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 





Application for Membership 


THE AMERICAN CAMPING ASSOCIATION 


Date 


sil 
a 


Signed 


EE SE ce ee ee ee 








Section 





I hereby apply for 


Permanent mailing address 


Position in relation to camp 














Camp name or other affil 


[] Sustaining Membership ($25.00 per year) 


[] Individual Membership ($5.00 per year) 


Type of camp: Agency 


Private 








Camp address 


"U01]99G INOA 0} [IeUI 





[] Student (or Counselor) Membership ($3.00 per year) 
for which I enclose check, money order, or cash to 


cover. 
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150 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 13 


Atlanta - Boston - Chicago « Denver + Detroit 
New Orleans + Philadelphia « Los Angeles 


© One Two Three Company, inc. 1946 
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Resource Material 
In Camping 


_ Edited by Marjorie Cooper 


Cleveland Council, Camp Fire Girls 


Chairman, ACA Studies and Research Committee 


Everybody’s Handicraft Hand- 
book 


Published by Progress Press, 
Washington, D.C., 1946. $2.00 


_ This interesting book is a smor- 
gasbord of ideas—a taste of many 
crafts to whet the appetite. It 
contains excellent ideas of im- 
provised tools and equipment. AlI- 
though the book does not give de- 
tailed instructions for every 
craft, it does contain an excellent 
bibliography for those who want 
more advanced information on 
techniques. Subject matter ranges 
from woodcarving and blockprint- 
ing to puppetry. A selected bib- 
liography with comments is in- 
cluded.—M.W.P. 


Creative Crafts in Wood 


By Michael C. Dank. Publish- 

ed by Manual Arts Press, 1945. 

$3.00 

This is an excellent book to 
have in a camp library. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated, giving explicit 
directions and materials, technical 
names for tools used (knowledge 
which children generally like to 
display) and many patterns. The 
many illustrations include photo- 
graphs of work actually done by 
children, as well as photographs 
showing actual methods of work. 
This could be a good resource 
book for use of both campers and 
counselors.—M.W.P. 


Silhouette Cutting 


By Jean Frances Bennet. Pub- 
lished by Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee, 1946. 
$2.00 


As the author says, ““This book 
is for hobby hunters who like to 
draw a little and want to get 
some fun from their talent.’’ Who 
doesn’t like to be a cut-up? With 
a bit of imagination, some black 
paper and pointed scissors, one 
can create murals, place cards, 
nature silhouettes and window 


counselors’ meetings, 


transparencies. Fine craftwork 
for quiet periods or to enliven 
hours spent in the infirmary.— 
M.W.P. 


When You Plan Your Camp 


Prepared by the Camping De- 
partment of the Camp Fire 
Girls, Inc., 88 Lexington Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y., Fall, 1946. 
D1 pages. $.75 


This booklet gives some point- 
ers on choosing camp sites, a brief 
statement on sanitation, and some 
ideas on layout. In addition, 
there are some 30 floor plans and 
elevations, including dining and 
recreation units, sleeping cabins, 
director’s and week-end cottages, 
older girls’ training units, health 
cabins, shower houses and craft 
cabins. All of them are buildings 
actually in use in Camp Fire Girls’ 
camps, so that they have been 
tested and found practical. This 
should prove a very usable book 
of anyone building or extending a 
camp. 


So You Want to Be a Camp Coun: 
selor 


By Elmer F. Ott. Association 
Press, 1946. $.75 


This down-to-earth book, writ- 
ten by an experienced camp di- 
rector, helps to fill one of the vital 
needs of the counselor facing his 
first job or his season in a new 
camp, as well as supplying usable 
material for the director who is 
planning his counselors’ training 
course. The author has included 
guides for choice in ways of work- 
ing as a counselor, has outlined 
some of the pitfalls that await the 
unwary, and has given many prac- 
tical tips for ways to do a better 
job in this capacity. There is 
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ACA Members Needed 


By Ray E. Bassett, Chairman 
ACA Membership Committee 


The American Camping Association has en- 
joyed a substantial and healthy increase in mem- 
bership in 1946 over 1945, and in 1945 over the 
preceding year. That is as it should be. Every 
one has expected it. Times are better, there is 
an accelerated interest in camping, and ACA 
is giving a greater service to its members. The 
big question is, “‘Are we moving as fast as we 
should ?’’ Many of us feel that we are not. 


The ACA Membership Committee, composed 
of the Chairmen of Membership Committees of 
the Sections and representatives of national pri- 
vate group work and social agencies, are going 
to make an effort to bring ACA membership for 
the coming year to a new high. This will re- 
quire active planning and work by every Sec- 
tion Membership Committee, in addition to a 
general cooperative effort throughout the As- 
sociation. 


The standard suggested procedure for mem- 
bership promotion as published in the April, 
1945, “Camping Magazine,’ will be continued 
this coming year. In addition, there will be 
quarterly reports from each Section for analysis 
of membership. The next report will be due 
from the Section chairmen on January first. 


Analysis of membership in ACA by types of 
affiliation as of October 1 from reports of 17 
Sections out of the 35 is shown by the follow- 
ing chart: 





Membership Affiliations 


Private Camp 
Interests 








Private or Group 
Work Agencies 


Church 
Affiliations 


a1 % 


Social 
Welfare 


Educational 
Institutions 


Government or 


1 
Public Agencies 


S 


~ a 
Co 
x 


Unclassified 


22% 


October, 1946 














Analysis by classifications of membership as 


of October 1 is shown by the following: 
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PARENTS? MAGAZINE 
reaches wy 


0,000 


: Nie entering its 21st year of service to the na- 





“ tion’s Families with Children, PARENTS’ 
a MAGAZINE has attained the million mark in 
ss ‘circulation — all of which is concentrated in the 
homes of families with children, your only en- 
roliment prospects! 


oo YEARS OF LEADERSHIP IN THE CAMP FIELD 
ei For 13 consecutive years PARENTS’ MAGA- 


‘i 7 : ZINE has been first among all magazines which 


j e carry camp advertising. In 1946 it carried more 


a than twice as much camp lineage as any other 













‘magazine! Positive proof of its acceptance 


among both camp advertisers and camp enroll- 


ment prospects. 


cAMP DIRECTORY OF PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 


r. s a special service to camp advertisers, 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE will reproduce in its 


Annual Camp Directory without charge, all 





camp advertisements appearing in the May is- 
sue. Thousands of copies of these directories are 
penetinened throughout the year. 


cAMP SERVICE BUREAU 


_ Invaluable to readers as well as advertisers, the 
____-¢amp service bureau gives personal attention to 


readers’ requests for information on camps. It 
-._ tecommends camps to suit individual cases and 


a keeps camps informed so that they may follow 


Reach your best enroliment 


prospects ar through 


PARENTS’ MAGAZ 





52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17, 


Send Today For Special 
Camp Advertising Rates am 
and Time Discounts _ 
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The Country’s Largest Summer Camp Insurance 
Brokers! 


All types of insurance services for private, 
institution and organization camps. 


Cami iii 
NOI 

THE CAMP BROKERAGE COMPANY: a.n. 
80 John Street, New York 7 BOwling Green 9-8080 


Member American Camping Assn. 


Associated office: Wheeler & Taylor, Inc. 
Great Barrington, Mass. 

















BE SAFE © PREVENT EPIDEMICS ® USE 


RICHINE C 


The One Dishwashing Compound 
that 


STERILIZES AS IT WASHES 


Send for free sample and complete information 





RICHMOND OIL, SOAP & CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


1041-43 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 














APPLIQUE FELT KIT No. 83 


This kit contains 1 lb. of assorted color felt in 
various size pieces for making purses, costume 
jewelry, applique and childrens’ handbags, etc. 


The felt in this kit is of a fine grade wool 
mixture. The contents are equal to about 4 sq. 
yards. 

Price of K38 .... ...-§1.55 


FUN WITH FELT CORP. 


118 East 28th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 




















NOW IS THE TIME TO ORDER 


ARTVUE PICTURE POST CARDS 
ARTVUE SOUVENIR FOLDERS 


Send for particulars 


Artvue Post Card Company 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 








Types of ACA Membership 
Sustaining 2% 


Camp 39% 


Student * 14% 











October, 1946 








You will be interested to learn that substan- 
tial progress is being made in raising the type 
of membership from the two lower classifica- 
tions to the camp and sustaining memberships. 
As more interest in ACA is developed and great- 
er service is rendered the membership, it is 
expected that these types of memberships will 
be increased in far greater proportion to the 
total membership. 

Your earnest cooperation is urgently solicited 
to renew your membership promptly in order to 
receive continuity in magazine and other ser- 
vices at the least expense to the Association, to 
raise your type of membership if at all possible 
and to secure at least one other member to ACA. 

Did you know that it takes only 225 new 
sustaining members or 675 new camp members 
to increase our 1946 budget income from mem- 
bership by 25 per cent? Or that a combination 
of 100 sustaining and 375 camp memberships 
would do the same thing? 

Does not that seem like an easy job to accom- 
plish this winter? Let’s do it! 





News Notes 


New Type Fishing Craft 
Those who are enthusiastic about the sport 
of fishing as a camp activity, will be interested 
in the new fishing boats designed by the Boat 
Manufacturing Division of the General Housing 
Company, Dallas, Texas. 


Known as the “G-Craft,” they are made in 




















Crart LEATHERS 


TOOLS ®@ LACING ®@ ACCESSORIES 


Catalogue on Request Mail Orders Filled 


J. J. CONNOLLY—Established 1892 
181 William St. New York 7, N. Y. 











LONG ESTABLISHED PRIVATE JEWISH 
BOYS’ CAMP 
IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN 
WILL CONSIDER APPLICATIONS FOR 1947 
FROM EXPERIENCED COUNSELORS IN THE 
' FOLLOWING ACTIVITIES: 
Arts and Crafts Riflery 
Sailing Wood and Camp Craft 


Waterfront Direction Trip man ; 
Nature Study General Counselorships 


WRITE BOX 505, CAMPING MAGAZINE 
181 Chestnut Avenue, Metuchen, N. J. 


————————, 
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two models, one 11 feet long, with two seats 
and the other 14 feet long, with three large 
seats. The manufacturer stresses their extreme 
portability, the smaller weighing but 75 pounds 
the larger, 130 pounds. Their light weight is 
said enable them to be paddled like canoes. 
Yet the G-Craft are endowed with strength and 
safety, as a result of their increased width at the 
beam and their airplane-type construction. 
Other advantages emphasized by the manufac- 
turer are their low cost and economical upkeep. 


Concrete Floor Paint 


If any of the floor surfaces of your camp 
buildings will be in need of a fresh coat of 
paint this year, it will be wise to bear in mind 
the new Rubbermastic Concrete Floor Paint, 
produced by the Los Angeles Division of Tiz-Nu 
Corporation, who claim that it is made from 
100% gilsonite and that it will dry tack-free in 
four hours to an enamel-like finish. The manu- 
facturer claims also that the necessity of etch- 
ing or priming is eliminated. Floors flushed 
with water after the paint is dry are said to 
develop flint-like hardness which will resist any 
acid, heat, rain, sun, snow, ice and the abrasive 
effects of dirt and sand. The present material 
shortage will not affect the immediate availa- 
bility of Rubbermastic Paint, as gilsonite is said 
to be plentiful. 


Oakite News Service 


Those who are responsible for kitchen sani- 
tation and maintenance work in camps will be 
interested in an article in the July-August issue 
of Oakite News Service, titled, “How to Get 
Better Dishwashing.’”’ The many problems in- 
volved in the constant output of sparkling, film- 
free dishes are discussed. Special emphasis is 
placed on the importance of proper maintenance 
of dishwashing machines. A detailed descrip- 
tion of the procedures for chemical descaling of 
automatic dishwashing equipment is presented. 
Hard water users will receive invaluable help 
from methods described for removing deposits 
which form within machines when hard water 
is heated. 

Free copies of the booklet containing this ar- 
ticle may be obtained by writing to Oakite 
Products, Inc., 57 Thames Street, New York 6. 








DISHWASHING 
MACHINES 


If you want delivery for your 1947 
Season, you should place your or- 
der NOW! 






2 
Write for Price List DM 


SANITARY SUPPLY & SPECIALTY CO. 
VUUCE CYS my ir) Oe (ham Ae) ae, ee 
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CAMPERS AND STUDENTS 
MEDICAL REIMBURSEMENT 
and 
TUITION REFUND 
INSURANCE 


ALWAYS LOOK FOR 


THE SIGN OF GOOD SERVICE 


Y 
MOn,. 
Rh analy. 


if 
) 


ACCIDENT] Me NSURANCE 


COMPANY 


RUTLAND, VT. 
CHARTERED 1900 














LEATHERCRAFT 
MATERIALS 
LUCITE KITS 


A complete _ stock of 
Quality Leather, Lac- 
ings, Linings, Tools, 
Patterns, Genuine Lu- 
cite Fittings, Instruction 
Books, Craft Projects, 
etc. 


LEATHERCRAFT 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
28 YEARS 


Write for Catalog 


OSBORN BROS. 


223 W. Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 











PROJECT 














DO YOU WANT TO 


SELL or BUY 
A CAMP?....A SCHOOL? 


List your needs with our real estate department. All 
information kept in strict confidence. Transactions 
made by this bureau exceed that of all individual 
agencies combined. 


SALES—LEASES—MERGERS—PARTNERSHIPS 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


522 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-8840 
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FELLOWCRAFTERS’ 
BIG, NEW CATALOGUE 


lists manuals, tools and sup- yt” 
plies for almost every craft. ; 
Indispensable to art teachers, 
therapists, craftwork hobby- 
ists. 





READY NOW! 


Order your copy today. 
a 

f} 26-28 OLIVER ST. 

wcraiters BOSTON 10, MASS.» 


TROPHIES & MEDALS 


The Finest in Contest A- 
wards. Trophies, Medals, 
Plaques and other Prizes 
available for all Major 
Sports. Write Dept. C for 
Free, Illustrated Circular of 
our complete line. 


EDWIN W. LANE CO. 
32 W. Randolph St., Chicago 1, Ill. 























SAILS for Canoes and all types of sailing 
craft. 


for recovering canoes, cabin tops, 
CANVAS decks, etc., airplane dope, ce- 
ment, marine enamels, paddles, oarlocks, 
rope, chain, buoys, bilge pumps, etc. 
ALAN-CLARKE CO. 6 Chambers St., 

















CLASSIFIED 
MARKET PLACE 





Position Wanted 
YOUNG MAN DESIRES POSITION as 
Head Counselor, Assistant Director or 
similar position in private children’s 
camp. Fifteen years’ experience as 
camper, counselor, head counselor and 
director. Versatile. College graduate. 
Available June 15—September 1. Write 
Box 499, Camping Magazine, 181 Chest- 
nut Avenue, Metuchen, N. J. 


CAMP DIRECTOR’S position desired in 
first class girls’ or coeducational camp 
by University woman with Director’s ex- 
perience in both private and organization- 
al camps. Please give description of du- 
ties before personal interview. Age: 42. 
Health excellent. Write Box 500, Camp- 
ing Magazine, 181 Chestnut Avenue, Me- 
tuchen, N. J. 


Help Wanted 

HEAD COUNSELOR WANTED for well 
established private summer camp for 
girls in New England. College education 
and camping experience required. Salary 
commensurate with qualifications. Write 
Box 498, Camping Magazine, 181 Chest- 
nut Avenue, Metuchen, N. J. 


AN EXPERIENCED WOMAN director 
for Michigan girls’ camp long established, 
for pre-camp promotional work and camp 
season directorship. Give experience and 
reference. Charles D. Lynch, 616 Penob- 
scot Bldg., (Cadillac 4336, Tel.) Detroit 
26, Mich. 
For Sale 

SALE OR LEASE—One of the finest 
medium-sized camps in heart of Maine 
camp region, near White Mountains. %4- 
mile lake frontage. Newly painted; fully 
electrified. $15,000; favorable’ terms. 
Write Box 496, Camping Magazine, 181 
Chestnut Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 
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Our Advertisers 


New products and new methods can save you time and money. Don’t 
fail to read the advertising pages of every issue of Camping Magazine. 





























Alan-Clarke Co. 26 
Artvue Post Card Co 24 
Brotherhood Mutual Life 

Insurance Co. 4. 
The Camp Brokerage Co. 24 
The Camp Shop 15 
J. J. Connolly 24 
Fellowcrafters’, Inc. 26 
Fun with Felt Corp. 24, 28 
Gold Star Products, Ine. once 21 
Edwin W. Lane Co. 26 
National Bureau of Private 

Schools 25 























New York Herald Tribune 20 
One Two Three Co., Ince. uncecccssssssssssn 22 
Osborn Brothers 25 
Parents Magazine 23 
Ben Pearson Co. 27 
Pfaelzer Brothers 4 
Richmond Oil, Soap and 

Chemical Co., Inc. 24 





Sanitary Supply and Specialty Co. 25 
John Sexton and Co. 2 
Vermont Accident Insurance Co.... 25 
Wallace and Tiernan Co., Ine. ........ 3 





Where To Buy It 


A classified list of the products of advertisers in this issue of Camping 
Magazine. Use it as your buying guide when purchasing for your camp. 


CRAFT MATERIALS 


























J. J. Connolly 24 

Fellowcrafters’, Inc. 26 

Fun with Felt Corp. 24, 28 

Osborn Brothers 25 

Ben Pearson Co. 27 
EQUIPMENT 

Gold Star Products, Inc. 21 

Wallace and Tiernan Co., Ince...... 3 
FOOD 

One Two Three Co., Ine. wns 22 

Pfaelzer Brothers 4 

Johnn Sexton and Co. coc 2 
INSURANCE 

Brotherhood Mutual Life 

Insurance Co. 4, 
The Camp Brokerage Co. ............. 24 


Vermont Accident Insurance Co. 25 


MEMENTOS, PLAQUES, Etc. 




















Artvue Post Card Co. 24 
Edwin W. Lane Co. 26 
OUTFITTERS 
The Camp Shop, Inc. 15 
PUBLICATIONS 
New York Herald Tribune .......... 20 
Parents Magazine 23 
SUPPLIES 
Alan-Clarke Co. 26 
Richmond Oil, Soap and 
Chemical Co., Inc. 24 
Sanitary Supply & Specialty Co. 2 
MISCELLANEOUS 
National Bureau of Private 
Schools 25 














THE IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Give every counselor and other members of your staff a gift they will long 
remember—a $2.50 annual subscription to 


CAMPING MAGAZINE 
181 Chestnut Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 


Send orders now. 











Statement of the Ownership, Management, etc., 
required by the Acts of Congress of August 24, 
1912, and March 3, 1933, of Camping Magazine, 
published monthly, November through June at 
Plainfield, N. J., tor October 1, 1946. 


State of New York, 
County of New York — 

Before me, a notary public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Howard P. Galloway, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he 
is the publisher of the Camping Magazine and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management, etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as 
amended by the Act of March 8, 1933, embodied 
oO regaeaae 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, to 
wit: 

1. That the name and address of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business manager 
is: Howard P. Galloway, 181 Chestnut Avenue, 
Metuchen, New Jersey. 

2. That the owner is: American Camping As- 
sociation, Inc., 343 South Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

3. That the wp bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 


per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security hold- 
er appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company 4s 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than so stated by him. 


HOWARD P. GALLOWAY, Publisher 
Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 30th day of September, 1946. 
Anna L. Hartman, Notary Public 
— expires March 30, 
1947 
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No single sanitary measure plays a more important role in 
26 camp health than Chlorination. 
24 Water supplies protected by adequate Chlorination harbor 
95 no danger of water borne disease such as typhoid and dysentery. 
Swimming pools offer safe and healthful recreation in 
sparkling pure water with minimum danger of nose, throat and 
29 similar infections when they are disinfected by Chlorination. 


Sewage treatment can be handled easily without objection- 
able odors and the possibility of polluting water sources or bath- 
ing areas when properly engineered Chlorination is included in 
your plant. 

Health authorities everywhere recognize that Chlorination 
is the most effective means of handling all these camping prob- 
lems. And for each one, there’s a W & T Hypochlorinator or 
Chlorinator meeting all local and state health department re- 
quirements and backed by a nationwide staff of Chlorination 
Specialists. 
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giv- . . . . : 
and Call or write today, without obligation, for details on 


they W&T Chlorinating Apparatus to meet your particular needs. 
also, 
old- 
y as . . _ . ée 
... The Only Safe Water is a Sterilized Water 
the 
em- 
Ss to 


é WALLACE & TIERNAN 


= COMPANY, INC. 


sher MANUFACTURERS OF CHLORINE AND AMMONIA CONTROL APPARATUS 
S-1 NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY © REPRESENTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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FUN WITH FELT KITS 





Fun With Felt kits have become tremendously pop- 
ular because each kit is packed full of material to 
make many useful and decorative things. 

















We use no expensive, fancy boxes but each kit 
comes neatly packed in a plain carton with illus- 
trated instructions that are easy to follow. 


If you haven't our 1946 catalogue, send for it 
now. (NO CHARGE). 


SPECIAL FOR THIS MONTH 
Kit—910C 


contains one pound of assorted color felt pieces for 
making purses, hat pins, costume jewelry, etc., plus 
500 felt flowers, leaves, etc. We pay postage on 
prepaid orders. Price cc ccccceeeccceeccseeeecsseeeeeeeeeeeee $1.85 





FUN WITH FELT CORP. 
118 East 28th St. 
New York 16, N. Y. 











